THE   EMANCIPATOR   OF   THE   SLAVES

ment of slavery, giving to such state pecuniary
aid, to be used by such state, in its discretion, to
compensate for the inconveniences, public and
private, produced by such change of system/

Here was a moderate proposal, the proposal
of a man who, as he said himself in this message,
believes that 'gradual, and not sudden emanci-
pation is better for all/ And it respected the
claims of the states to regulate slavery within
their own borders. The two Houses passed the
joint resolution. This was the greatest success
that Lincoln was to have in enlisting the sup-
port of Congress for his plan of compensated
emancipation. But it was not followed up by
any further Congressional action except in one
small respect. In April 1865 Congress passed a
bill for the immediate emancipation of the slaves
in the District of Columbia, on payment to their
owners of about three hundred dollars for each
slave, and for the appointment of a commission
to assess and award the compensation.

Lincoln did not cease to urge upon the loyal
slave states the wisdom of his plan of gradual
and compensated emancipation. A few days
after sending his message to Congress he called
together the representatives in Congress from
these states and attempted to persuade them to
commend this plan to their states. But no pro-
gress was made, and radical Abolitionists were
very critical of the President's moderate mea-
sures, which, in their view, did nothing to